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Rebuttal of “Thrown to the Wolves” 


We are happy to set the record straight about IPSO’s role, work and achievements; to correct 
inaccuracies and incorrect information; to reaffirm that IPSO will continue to protect the rights 
of anyone who feels wronged by the press; and to uphold high standards of professional 
conduct for our regulated newspapers and magazines. 


Reporting deaths 


Reporting on a death can be challenging. While some people believe that journalists should 
never be allowed to approach anyone who has been bereaved, others think it should be 
allowed, as it is in public interest. 


The death of any individual is a matter of public record and may affect a community as well 
as those who knew the individual personally. Journalists have a basic right to report the fact of 
a death, but must approach those affected with sensitivity. Some families and friends may not 
wish to speak about a death or see it reported, while others want to pay public tribute to their 
loved one or raise awareness of specific issues. 


The Editors’ Code of Practice, the set of rules that all IPSO-regulated newspapers and 
magazines follow, makes clear that in cases involving personal grief or shock, any enquiries 
and approaches must be made with sympathy and discretion and publication handled 
sensitively. 


We have a 24-hour harassment helpline for anyone who is worried about media intrusion 
and have the power to issue private advisory notices which tell the industry that someone does 
not want to speak to the media, so they must cease contact. Private advisory notices can also 
be used to tell the media that an event, such as a funeral, is a private occasion, and that it is 
requested that they do not attend. 


We have issued guidance for editors and journalists on reporting deaths to help them make 
sure the comply with the Editors’ Code which covers approaching people for comment 
sensitively, reporting of inquests, coverage of funerals, writing obituaries, and considerations 
around reporting the breaking news of a death. 


We also have public information, which we have distributed widely to coroners and other 
charities working in this area, to explain what to expect when newspapers and magazines 
report a death, how people can engage with journalists if they wish to as well as how IPSO 
can help if they have any concerns. 


Unfortunately, Heather Teale did not complain to or contact IPSO, but we help hundreds of 
people in similar situations every year. 


Reporting major incidents 


In the aftermath of a major incident like the Manchester terror attack or Grenfell, there is 
invariably huge public interest and a large media presence. The press has a narrow path to 
tread between reporting accurately and sympathetically on the public’s behalf and respecting 
the feelings of those most directly affected. 


The Kerslake Review into the Manchester attack recognised that the media has an important 
role to play in such situations but also made clear that on this occasion, it added to the 
distress experienced by some families of victims. 


We took the findings of the Review very seriously, and in responding, our first priority was to 
try to establish whether any regulatory action could be taken in relation to the behaviour 
described in the report. Many broadcasters, freelancers, agency reporters, international 
journalists and journalists from mainstream print and digital outlets, both regulated and 
unregulated, came to Manchester after the attack. The fact that no one involved has been 
identified makes it challenging for any regulator to provide a rigorous investigative response. 


Nonetheless, some of the incidents described would constitute grave breaches of the Editors’ 
Code, so we wrote to Lord Kerslake to request any evidence that would allow us to investigate 
any claims relating to members of IPSO. 


We take press harassment and breaches of privacy very seriously and were extremely 
concerned to read the accounts of some of the families in the report. We have published and 
begun implementing an action plan to address similar situations in the future including: 


e working with the Society of Editors and others in their convening a cross media 
roundtable to discuss issues raised in the Review 

e developing a proactive organisational major incident plan that is automatically 
triggered after any event leading to mass casualties 

e production of guidelines for editors and for the public based on the current Editors’ 
Code covering reporting on major incidents and providing newsroom training and 
resources 

e working with the National Council for the Training of Journalists to address the points 
raised in the report in future journalism training 

e work with the National Police Chiefs’ Council and the College of Policing to support 
training provided to Family Liaison Officers 

e work with ACPO to raise the awareness of IPSO private advisory notices 

e raising awareness of our services with emergency and medical services, professional 
organisations and other first responders. 


We have also met and are working closely with the Grenfell Tower Inquiry to let them know 
about some of the things we can do to help if any inquiry witnesses are worried about 
potential press intrusion and they have distributed our public information to those involved. 


Discrimination 


The Code protects individuals from discrimination on protected characteristics including race, 
sexuality and religion. It does not currently protect groups in the same way. The main reason 
for this is to protect freedom of expression. It is important that no group is considered above 
criticism, and that journalists are able to challenge beliefs, practices, actions, opinions and 


traditions for the benefit of us all. Hearing diverse opinions, even if we disagree with them in 
the strongest possible terms, is part of living in a democratic free society. 


The conversation about how best to protect the public, and in particular about the drafting of 
Clause 12 of the Code (Discrimination), remains open. We have committed to publishing the 
outcomes of Clause 12 complaints quarterly on our website and our standards function 
continues to closely monitor this area. 


People who complain to us under Clause 12 often talk about ‘hate speech’. By this, they 
usually mean ‘incitement to hatred’. Under English law, incitement to racial hatred, incitement 
to religious hatred and incitement to homophobic hatred are criminal offences. IPSO is not a 
body that’s tasked with policing and law enforcement; our job is to enforce the Editors’ Code. 
Nevertheless, if we believed an article might have broken the law in this way we would report 
it to the police. 


The IMPRESS standards code takes a slightly different approach to discrimination than the 
Editors’ Code. However, IMPRESS has yet to deal with any complaints under Clause 12 so 
there are no examples of it working in practice. 


“In 2017 IPSO received 8,148 complaints of discrimination and upheld just one” 


Of 8,148 complaints which cited Clause 12 received in 2017, only 325 complaints raised a 
potential breach of the Code and fell within IPSO's remit. Of those, 292 were multiple 
complaints about the same article. When there are several very similar complaints about the 
same article, one complaint is treated as the 'lead', meaning we received 34 unique 
complaints. 


Of these, 23 (68%) were resolved by negotiation between the publication and the 
complainant, usually under IPSO oversight, a good outcome often leading to a faster 
resolution than the full IPSO process. The Complaints Committee adjudicated the remaining 
complaints. Three (9%) were upheld (though for breaches of other clauses). Eight (24%) were 
not upheld. 


You can find further details about these statistics in a letter supplementing our evidence to the 
Home Affairs Select Committee here hitps://www.ipso.co.uk/media/1522/letter-to-rt-hon- 


yvette-cooper-mp.pdf 





Muslim fostering story 


We upheld this complaint by Tower Hamlets Council, who at the time held parental 
responsibility for the affected child, and ordered The Times to publish a full adjudication, our 
Complaints Committee’s most serious sanction, on page 6, which was the page the main 
article was originally published on. It’s also worth noting that The Times voluntarily published 
a correction on its front page relating to this story. 


We were not able to take forward complaints from third parties about this article because 
people unconnected with a story do not know how the subject or their representative, in this 
case a vulnerable child, feels about the coverage or about making a complaint; nor, in the 
case of complex child custody arrangements, are the in a position to have access to 
information which would allow us to investigate any complaint thoroughly or know what the 
affected party might consider to be a suitable outcome to any complaint. 


“The muslim problem” 


We investigated this complaint comprehensively and thoroughly. While the column was 
capable of causing serious offence, it did not breach the Editors' Code, which does not 
prohibit publication of offensive content. 


Trevor Kavanagh stepped down as a Board member in December 2017. 
“Branded an extremist” 


The Prevent Watch campaign’s complaint was not ‘dismissed’, rather it was thoroughly and 
carefully investigated and ruled not to be a breach of the Editors’ Code. Our Complaints 
Committee carefully considered the complaint and in their ruling made clear that the neither 
the print nor the online headline carried the suggestion that those named in the article were 
terrorists, as that the article set out the grounds for its criticism of these individuals specifically 
noted that there was “no suggestion” that they supported terrorism. 


“Powder keg Paris” 


We have received a complaint relating to this article and are investigating it under our normal 
procedures. 


Kelvin McKenzie 


We investigated this complaint thoroughly and ruled that, although the columnist’s opinions 
were undoubtedly offensive, both to the complainant and to others, these were views he had 
been entitled to express. The article did not include a prejudicial or pejorative reference to the 
complainant on the grounds of her religion. 


“Industry-run complaints handling” 


e Our system of voluntary self-regulation underpinned by legally enforceable contracts 
makes us completely independent of government, politicians our member publishers, or 
any one wealthy individual. 

e Weare funded by our members via an arms-length body, the Regulatory Funding 
Company, which raises a levy on publishers, to ensure our complete independence. We 
have an agreed budget up to 2020 which ensures our financial freedom. 

e Asa self-regulator it is important that we benefit from the experience of the industry as 
well as others. The RFC includes industry members but none of them our serving editors. 
They do not have a veto over our work. 

e |IPSO‘’s Chairman and Chief Executive are members of the Editors’ Code Committee, 
which also has independent lay members, all of whom have a say over any Code 
changes. Any changes to the Code must be approved by the Board of IPSO, which has a 
lay majority. 

e Our arbitration scheme is run by The Centre for Effective Dispute Resolution not publishers 
and all national newspapers who are members of IPSO have joined a compulsory scheme 
which means that they cannot refuse to arbitrate a genuine claim. 

e An independent external review of IPSO conducted by Sir Joseph Pilling said that “It would 
be a serious mistake to launch a standards investigation on relatively flimsy grounds”. 
Lack of a standards investigation is not evidence of a failure to regulate, rather no 
publication has reached the threshold required to launch such an investigation. 


Children 


The Editors’ Code goes to exceptional lengths to safeguard children by defining tightly the 
circumstances in which press coverage would be legitimate. For the most part, this applies up 
to the age of 16 — but the requirement that pupils should be free to complete their time at 
school without unnecessary intrusion provides a measure of protection into the sixth form. In 
the absence of a public interest justification, pupils cannot be approached at school, 
photographed or interviewed about their own or another child’s welfare, or offered payment, 
unless consent is given by the parent or guardian. 


Reporting suicide responsibly 


In 2015, the Editors’ Code of Practice was changed so that the reporting of suicide became a 
stand-alone clause, reflecting concerns about the publication of excessive detail about 
methods of suicide. 


As part of IPSO’s regulatory role to promote and uphold high standards in journalism we 
connect journalists and editors with different expertise, knowledge and groups, particularly 
around sensitive and difficult topics which can be challenging to report on. 


We have produced guidance for editors and journalists to support this and we work closely 
with a number of organisations in this area. This year we have produced a series of blogs with 
Samaritans to help editors and journalists to report on suicide responsibly. We have also 
provided specialist training on reporting suicide to a number of publishers, both national and 
local. 


